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THE ROUND TABLE 



OUTSIDE WORK FOR "IVANHOE" 

Our town has as yet only a small library, and as it takes some effort 
to go to the St. Louis libraries, few students have become habitual 
readers when they enter high school. This makes a book like Ivanhoe 
seem to them rather difficult, and when I first began to observe our 
first-year work, I realized that it is indeed a long distance from King 
Richard's England to our brand-new industrial town. Lately I have 
taught Ivanhoe myself and have sometimes failed and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in making the connection between twelfth-century Yorkshire and 
the classes of 1916-18. I have found that several simple tasks, meant 
to overcome the feeling of remoteness with which the class begins, have 
succeeded beyond my hopes. In fact, I lately heard one backward boy 
tell another: "Say! that Ivanhoe's sure some book." 

My pupils have made maps of England, locating the Ivanhoe and 
Scott country. These same maps have been preserved and are now 
being used by many for junior and senior English courses. I decided to 
require maps of my first-year students after hearing from one of them, 
that " Rebecca was the daughter of a New York Jew, a good Christian 
in her own religion." Our classes have not needed much review of the 
Robin Hood ballads, but have sometimes done a little work on them. 
They have both taken at dictation and learned the Scott hunting-song 
beginning: "Waken, lords and ladies gay," and are very fond of it. 
During last year thirty or more of them made pilgrimages to the St. 
Louis Art Museum to look at the lances and pieces of armor. But I 
think the task which has done the most to bring Ivanhoe's lifetime 
nearer to them is a bit of notebook tabulation which they work out 
variously, and call by different names. One notebook which I have at 
hand calls it "Eight Old Men Whose Lives Bridge over from Ivanhoe's 
Time to Ours." Another says more briefly, "Eight Men Whose Lives 
Cover Seven Centuries." These are not any particular historical charac- 
ters, but are conjured up by an easy effort of the freshman imagination. 
This year we date the birth of our "first old man" back to 1824, the 
second to 1734, and so on. The children fill in the life-periods of these 
men with considerable success, the boys bringing in all the possible wars 
in which each might have served, and the girls being more likely to 
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mention the friends whom he may have had. I have to take a hand in 
the seventh and eighth grades, though even here a stray reader of the 
Henty books sometimes makes a contribution. The children who have 
done this piece of work seem to make no very painful effort to find them- 
selves back in Ivanhoe's day. However it may be in other places which 
have more connection with the past, I am sure that our fourteen-year- 
olds can comprehend eternity almost as clearly as a lapse of seven cen- 
turies; and therefore our "eight old men" help them over a real 
difficulty. 

Julia Davenport Randall 
Granite City, Illinois 



THE FOLD 



Although seemingly a small detail, the folding of papers in English 
classes has important features that are seldom considered. The fetish 
of "paramount convenience to the instructor," which teachers hold up, 
sometimes leads to permanent inconvenience. To say the least, the 
issue is often overemphasized. Many times also the paper-folding habit 
formed inside the schoolroom carries over into paper folding outside that 
results ridiculously. 

School papers everywhere all seem to be folded once through the 
center of the sheet from top to bottom. It is perhaps the height of 
impudence to suggest a different method. The method suggested is to 
fold once through the center of the sheet from side to side — to fold hori- 
zontally instead of perpendicularly, if that expression may be allowed. 

There are five reasons for this latter method. 

1. The greater convenience of the instructor. — The crosswise fold elimi- 
nates a large percentage of the eye strain which the theme reader expe- 
riences, by removing one of the causes of that strain. As the eye reads 
along the line of a lengthwise folded theme, the muscles of the eye must 
change its angle of vision in the middle of every line. No matter how 
fiat the reader of a lengthwise-folded paper may place or hold it, the 
change of plane is ever present. It is an extra adjustment of the eye 
that is unnecessary. It is a waste movement. To read from two planes 
of vision in each line, when one could as easily be obtained, is inefficient. 
On the other hand, the shift of vision to a new plane occurs but once, if 
at all, with a crosswise-folded paper. 

2. The correct literary fold. — As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the crosswise fold is the only method used or suggested by magazines 
and publishing houses. From what I am able to learn from books and 



